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HELP! 


We're seeking recipes from 
you for the Phoenix Histori- 


cal Society’s cook book that 
we're developing to sell with 
proceeds being used to help 


defray loss of monies due to 
the termination of O & C/ 


county funds. 

We're also asking for you to 

dig in your cedar chests and 

cupboards for old and inter- 
| esting aprons for a special 

showing that we’re planning 

for viewing this summer. 


Phoenix Pos? Office Celebrates 150 Years 


An open house was held at 
the Phoenix Museum on 
January 3, 2007 to celebrate 
the 150th anniversary of the 
Phoenix Post Office which 
was established on January 
3, 1857 with Samuel H. 
Miller appointed as postmas- 
ter. Oregon was still a Terri- 
tory at this time. The Post 
Office in Phoenix is one of 
three early day post offices 
in Jackson County left. It 
has been a Second Class of- 
fice since 1952. 

The Post Office was in the 
Old Phoenix Mercantile 
building for many years. In 
1943 it was moved to a smal] 
building provided by Mr. G. 
G. Skinner when his wife 


Modine Skinner was ap- 


pointed postmaster. 

Old records at the post office 
show the names of postmas- 
ters from the year 1882 as 
follows: 

C.S. Sergent-1882 to 1886 
W.L. Towne-1886-1901 
W.R. Coleman-1901 to 1906 
A.H. Fisher-1906 to 1910 
A.H. Hearn-1910 to 1943 
Modine Skinner-1943-1948 
Marie Furry-1948 to 1967 
Cecil Claflin-1967 to 1984 
Marlene Baty-2985 to 1998 
Daniel Tyree-1998 to 2002 
Cindy Blue-2002 to 

In 1954, the post office 
moved from the small Skin- 
ner building to a larger 
building next door. There it 
remained until the fall of 
1998 when it moved to the 


Phoenix, Oregon Side Notes 


Samuel Colver brought his 
family and settled here in 
1851. His brother Hiram 
came with his family and 
took up a donation land 
claim next to his brother’s. 
The following year many 
other families arrived and in 
1854 the town site was laid 
out on Samuel Colver’s land. 
In the same year a flour mill 
was built and in the 1860's 
there were many business 
establishments including a 


dry goods store, hardware 
store, three blacksmith 
shops, two flour mills, a shoe 
store, a school, three hotels, 
several boarding houses, four 
saloons and a livery stable. 
A church was established 
jointly in 1862 by the Meth- 
odists and Presbyterians. 
The population was then 
about 300, not including a 
number of miners camped 
near by and the Military 
Garrison at Camp Baker. 


present site on the corner of 
Bolz Road and Church 
Street. 

Cecil R. Claflin in 1968 was 
the last Phoenix postmaster 
to be appointed by a presi- 
dent (Lyndon B. Johnson). 
Now postmasters are de- 
clared by attrition. 

A 100th celebration was held 
at the post office in 1967. 
The museum has part of the 
desk that was used in the 
Phoenix Post Office located 
in the Phoenix Mercantile at 
the turn of the century. It 
was donated to the Souther 
Oregon Historical Society by 
Nina Gregory Bailes, daugh- 
ter of Roberta Reames Greg- 
ory and is on loan to the 
Phoenix Historical Society. 


Phoenix was incorporated in 
1911. In 1966 the population 
was around 1100 and the town 
was growing fast like the entire 
valley. 


Colver House ~ 1973 
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Annual Christmas Party by Eleanor Bolz 


A group of thirty-six mem- 
bers in a festive holiday 
mood crowded in the meet- 
ing room of the museum the 
evening of December 12th 
for the annual Christmas 
celebration. As people ar- 
rived, the dessert table was 
soon filled with delicious 
sweets brought by the guests 
and also a large punch bowl 
with holiday punch topped 
with raspberry sherbet. This 
was a very active corner of 
the room while waiting for 
the order of five giant pizzas 
to be delivered. 

The lull in the conversation 


was apparent as the pizza 
was quickly devoured and 
then everyone headed back 
to the dessert table. 

Instead of a gift exchange, 
the money jar was passed. A 
sum of $450.00 was col- 
lected— a very nice Christ- 
mas gift for the museum. 
The air was filled with Merry 
Christmas wishes as guests 
departed for home with all 
agreeing it was a very pleas- 
ant evening. 


Doris Kane & Dorothy Claflin 


The Colver House ~ As We Remember It (Meeting Discussion by Members) 


Nannette Wrede started the 
discussion (8/8/06) by reading a 
section of an article from a local 
newspaper that had been pub- 
lished quite some time ago, 
probably in the 1970's. 

“The Colver House In 

Phoenix” 

“Most people find a town they 
like, then build a home in it. 
Samuel and Huldah Colver did 
just the other way around. 

“The Colvers, pioneers of 1851 
who came West over the Old 
Oregon Trail, were among the 

first white settlers to come to 
the Bear Creek Valley. They 
took up a Donation Land Claim 
on the banks of Bear Creek on a 
section of land they considered 
the most picturesque in the 
entire valley, built a house on 
it—then laid out a town around 
it. 

“The Colver house was started 
in 1853 and completed in 1855. 
Phoenix was laid out around it 
in 1854. 

“One of the oldest houses in 
Oregon today, the Colver house 
still stands sturdy and strong on 
the main street through Phoe- 
nix. It was built of hewn logs 
14 inches thick and secured 
with wooded pins. It is 50 feet 


square and two stories high. 

“The house is huge because 
Samuel Colver, known to the 
people of the valley as Uncle 
Sam, was a well-to-do, hospita- 
ble and public spirited man who 
envisioned his home as a sort of 
community center. 

“And this is what it soon be- 
came. 

“The second floor, that was 
later divided into 13 rooms, was 
a big, open hall that was used at 
one and the same time for a 
schoolroom, dance hall, church 
and lodge. Traveling ministers 
were invited to speak in it be- 
cause Mrs. Colver, who was 
called Aunt Huldah, was very 
religious even though Uncle 
Sam was an agnostic. Lecturers 
who brought current and im- 
portant information on temper- 
ance and other highly contro- 
versial issues of the day spoke 
here, one of them being Abagail 
Scott Duniway, who brought 
her crusade for women’s suf- 
frage to this safe place after she 
was egged and burned in effigy 
in Jacksonville. 

“Politics were discussed in the 
big house because Samuel 
Colver was one of the first to 
move toward formation of a 


Republican party in Oregon. 

“He was “an abolitionist, an 
advocate of women’s rights, a 
prohibitionist of the most pro- 
nounced type, and a good de- 
bater always ready to express 
his opinion on any subject” it is 
said. 

“Colver was also the local 
Indian agent, one of the signers 
of Table Rock Treaty of 1853. 
His house was built to be used 
as a fort—there are portholes 
on the second story that are no 
longer visible because the out- 
side was weather boarded 
over—but historians disagree 
on whether or not it ever served 
this purpose. 

“Aunt Huldah was a gener- 
ous, kind-hearted woman who 
loved her flower gardens—she 
planted lilacs and many roses 
round the house—and her 
home, that was on the main 
wagon road through the valley, 
was always open to strangers. 

“Colver imported the first fine 
blooded horses and cattle to 
Bear Creek Valley, bringing 
them here from Canada. He ran 
pack and saddle trains to the 

gold mines in Eastern Oregon 
(now Idaho and Montana) and, 
Continued on pg. 3 
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The Colver House 
(early photograph) 
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Dorothy Cotton: Secretary 
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SS The Colver House ~ As We Remember If continued from pg. 2 


he purchased an interest in 

what was known as the Stearns 
ranch, a large ranch near Keno, 
in the Klamath Basin country. 

“He took an active part in the 
Modoc Indian Wars, and knew 
General Canby, who spent his 
last night at the Colver House 
in Phoenix before he went to 
make peace with the Modoc 
Indians and was killed. 

“Colver recognized the poten- 
tion of the “opening up” of the 
Klamath country east of the 
Cascades and volunteered to 
take charge of the building of a 
road over the Green Springs 
Mountain from Ashland. Under 
his direction, nearly 50 miles of 
road were built for $6,000.00. 

“In 1884, Sam and Huldah 
Colver’s only son, Louie, was 
accidentally shot and killed in 
Phoenix, and the next year, 
their daughter, Isabel Colver 
Rose, died of Diphtheria. In 
1891, Sam was either drowned 
or frozen to death while at- 
tempting to cross the ice of the 
Upper Klamath Lake on horse- 
back. He was 77. Huldah died 
at home in 1907 at the age of 
84. She was survived by seven 
grandchildren, one of them 
Lloyd Colver, son of Lewis, who 
inherited the house. 

“After being occupied by the 
Colver family for nearly 
70years, the Colver home was 


sold in 1923 to Edith Pretty- 
man who opened it as an inn 
which she called the Blue 
Flower Lodge. It offered travel- 
ers home cooked meals and 
comfortable room and beds. 

“It was subsequently sold to 
Mr. and Mrs. C.G. Peebler (Mrs. 
Peebler was formerly Gladys 
Nelson, Ashland) who lived in it 
for a time then moved toa 
ranch in the Applegate Valley. 

“Mrs. Peebler, 80, who lives in 
the house today, said she and 
her husband decided to buy it 
back one day in 1941 when they 
drove by and saw how the 
weeds had claimed the flower 
beds, how the porch needed 
repair, how the windows had 
been broken out. 

“The Peeblers operated it as a 
dinner house until the food and 
gas rationing that came along 
with World War II made this 
no longer possible. Then they 
turned it into a museum and an 
antique store. 

“Mrs. Peebler keeps it open 
now only during the summer 
months because of the problem 
of heating it. 

“One of Mrs. Peebler’s cher- 
ished possessions is a scrapbook 
that includes numerous clip- 
pings about the house that has 
been called the Old Stage 
House, Colver Mansion, Colver 


Hass, and The Block House. It 


A Community Member Recognized 


An article, “As Phoenix’ 
as it gets,” by Buffy Pollock 
in the Jan. 6, 2007 Mail 
Tribune featured Otto Caster 
who recently “retired” from 
the Phoenix City Council 
after a 40-plus years career 
in city government. 

His wife Pat of 53 years 
said, “He won't be idle, I can 
tell you that. He’ll probably 
sit on a couple of commit- 
tees—that will keep his fin- 


ger in the pie so he won’t be 
too bored.” 

Pat said, “When you take 
out of a community like we 
did here, you really need to 
put something back and 
that’s what Otto’s tried to 
do.” 

Thanks, Otto, for all 
your years of dedication and 
service. You are very much 
appreciated!!! 


was presented to her by Mrs. 
Wilber A. Jones, a granddaugh- 
ter of Samuel and Huldah 
Colver—the pioneer couple that 
built a house, then laid out a 
town around it.” 


The current owner of the 
Colver house is Jerry Greer who 
was mayor in Phoenix for a 
time. 

Nannette said she and her 
sister Pat remember there used 
to be an Italian restaurant there 
in the 1940’s. Pat worked there 
waiting on tables. The lady’s 
name that ran the restaurant 
was Mary Cartrarza. 

Stan Ferns remembers that 
when Mary had the restaurant, 
she had a dress code and if you 
weren't dressed the way she 
liked, then out you went. The 
food was fantastic, however. 

Dorothy Claflin remembers 
that Carl Slack (a local banker 
here) told her that when his 
family came to Phoenix they 
took refuge in the Colver house 
because of the Indian uprising. 

Nannette also remembers that 
for a time, Natalie Barker and 
her family lived there, in the 
1930's. 

Dorothy Cotton remembers 
being in the house in the 1950's 
when it was an antique store 
and Mrs. Peebler was living 
there. 
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The museum hasa file on the 
Colver house that contains all the 
studies that have been done on 
the house to make it a National 
Historical Monument. It contains 
measurements of every door, 
every window, and many other 
details. 


On June 10, 1979, an SOHS his- 
toric marker was given to Mrs. 
C.G. Peebler for the Colver House 
in Phoenix, Oregon. The marker 
commemorates the historical sig- 
nificance of the house. 


Ge 


Samual Colver, Jr. 


Huldah Collander Colver 


As Phoenly ates 


Phoenix Historical Society & Museum 
607 N. Church Street 

P. O. Box 1466 

Phoenix, Oregon 97535 


Telephone (541)512-0614 


Open Weekdays 
1 p.m, to 4 or 5 p.m. 


YOU CAN BE A MEMBER 


of Phoenix Historical Society 
for just $5 a year or $10 for a 
family. Join now and help pre- 
serve the history of Phoenix and 
the surrounding area. 


Any historical information regarding Phoenix 
would be much appreciated by anyone receiving 


this newsletter. Please send to above address. 


1880’s Home Charred 


The “Stancliffe Home,” an historic 
Phoenix home on Third Street, was 
gutted by fire on October 24, 2006. 
The present owners, Paul] and Vivian 
Todak, were at work when the fire 
ignited. As last reported, they plan 
to restore their home. Neighbors 
mentioned that they’ve know Vivian 
since she was five years old and it’s a 
great neighborhood where everybody 
takes care of everybody. 


———— ———__———_—_ ——————————————————EEErEEeEEeeeEee een 


Museum Musings 


The Phoenix Museum 
now has a security sys- 
tem. Following inter- 
views with two compa- 
nies by Board members, 
SOS was selected due to 
a better cost factor and 
because it is a local com- 
pany. The system was 
installed January 17th 
and is now in operation. 
A security system is re- 
quired if exhibits from 
the county or state are to 
be loaned. 


Phoenix Historical Soci- 
ety has changed insur- 
ance plans to Mutual of 
Enumclaw Insurance. 
The same or better cover- 
age is being received and 
at a significantly lower 
cost. 


The program for the eve- 
ning of our November 
2006 meeting was an en- 
joyable talk given by Ed 
Hawkins who owns our 
local Watkins store. Mr. 
Hawkins has been a 
“Watkins man” since 1984 
in this area. The Watkins 
company was started by 
Joseph Ray Watkins in 
1868 in Wynona, Minne- 
sota where it is still lo- 
cated. The Watkins fam- 
ily owned the company 
until 1978 when it was 
sold to the Jacobs family 
who still own it today. 


Dorothy Cotton brought 
up the subject of fundrais- 
ers at the December and 
January meetings. Mem- 
bers liked the idea of cre- 
ating a cook book to sell. 


Dorothy has agreed to do 
the work involved. Reci- 
pes are needed from 
members and friends. 


At the January meeting, 
Marti Diviak, who works 
in the Phoenix Chamber 
office, asked if the mu- 
seum would be interested 
in hosting a display dur- 
ing the summer of aprons 
collected from members 
and friends of the mu- 
seum. Perhaps this could 
be coordinated with the 
sale of the cook books. 


Phoenix Historical Soci- 
ety will be participating 
in the upcoming Cham- 
ber of Commerce calen- 
dar. This should provide 
good awareness for PHS 
and others participating. 
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OPENING-RECEPTION 
Apron ties to History 
June 10th—2-4 pm 
Museum Members & Friends 


MANY THANKS to all those 
members who beautified the 
museuin grounds during the 
May work party and pie and 
ice cream social. 


We're still seeking recipes for 


the Phoenix Historical Soci- 
ety’s cook book being devel- 
oped to sell as a fundraiser. 
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An Early History of the Pioneer Phoenix Church and Presbyterian Church 


Church was first held in a 
converted blacksinith shop 
in the pines near the ceme- 
tery. The beams were hand 
hewn in 1862 and for many 
years the bell which now 
hangs in the present church, 
called worshippers each Sun- 
day. A painting of this origi- 
nal church now hangs in the 
Fireside room. It was 
painted by Mona Ferns. At 
first there was no resident 
pastor but church was held 
every Sunday regardless 
with the elders finding quali- 
fied speakers. In 1852 Rev. 
Moses Allen Williams, com- 
monly known in the valley 
as Father Williams, came to 
serve the church. He organ- 
ized six valley churches dur- 


Early 1900 the Christian 
Church began holding ser- 
vices in a sinall building near 
the north entrance to the 
school, so far as I've been 
able to pinpoint, 3rd and 
Rose. The Pastor was Miles 
Brownrigg. Among the or- 
ganizers of the church were 
George and Louisa Hover 
who had 110 acres on Cole- 
man Creek Road, known as 
Aloha Orchards, raising 
Comice and Bosc pears. 


ing his ministry here. In 
1857 the people expressed a 
Presbyterian preference, and 
the Mother church at Jack- 
sonville was established. On 
June 5, 1871 the first Church 
edifice belonging to and the 
first building owned by the 
local organization was dedi- 
cated at Phoenix. Rev. A.L. 
Linsay preached the first 
sermon with Rev. Williams 
also participating. The Pres- 
byterian Church (formal 
organization) was founded 
Aug. 29, 1875 when sixteen 
people left the Mother 
church at Jacksonville to 
forin the Phoenix Church. 
Original ineinbers were S.D. 
Van Dyke, Emerson E. 

Gore, Mary E. Gore, Malvine 


They used to attend Church 
in a rubber-tired surrey with 
the fringe on top. 

Fire destroyed the first 
building in about 1905. 
Then services were held on 
the school porch. When the 
brick school building was 
completed, George Hover 
organized a group and fi- 
nanced the buying of the old 
building, later selling it back 
to the school for a high 
school and later used as the 


Gore, Ida Gore, Susan Rob- 
inson, Isabel Rose, Sarah 
Van Dyke, L. Sergent, Ivlon 
Colver, Nancy Anderson 
Crane and Aimmanda Crane. 
The first children baptized 
bore the surname Mathes; 
given naines being Harry G; 
Bertha L; Mary S; George, 
William and Jessie A. The 
first trustees were: Clark 
Taylor, William Mathes and 
E.E. Gore. The Rev. Wil- 
liains stayed as ininister for 
seven years. The first Elders 
were E.E. Gore and S.D. 
Van Dyke. 

The present building was 
built in 1924 and dedicated 
Easter Sunday April 1, 1928. 
In 1927 the First Methodist 

(continued on pg. 3) 


An Early History of the Christian Church of Phoenix 


cafeteria. However this 
building was rebuilt, using 
old lumber. A tabernacle 
was built with a kitchen and 
a serving room on the back. 
Everyone joined in the 
painting it white. The chil- 
dren puttied up nail holes 
ahead of the paint slingers. 
A hitching rack was built in 
front to tie the horses. Some 
came in carts, some on 
horseback to hear the Gos- 
pel preached. (cont. on p.3) 
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Members’ Letters 


February 22, 2007 
Dear Dorothy (Claflin), 

And everyone who gets the 
“Gazette” out. I really love to 
read this newsletter. Then I’m 
full of ideas for other people to 
do. 

Do you remember we had a 
really good music teacher in the 
early grades? I don’t know who 
she was. I remember a music 
teacher who had us learn songs 
which we sang to two other 
school. It’s these schools that 
interest me. One was the Fern 
Valley School and the other was 
a school over near Voorhies 
Road up ona hill. Was it called 
the “Independent School? 


February 22, 2007 
Dear Charity (Small), 

The “Gazette” stirs up lots 
of memories, doesn’t it! It’s 
too bad you are unable to at- 
tend our monthly meeting as 
lots more memories come to 
light there. 

I don’t remember the music 
teacher, but I do remember 
visiting the Fern Valley, the 
North Phoenix and the Inde- 
pendence schools. I remember 
a “play day” in May when 
these schools visited us for a 
celebration and fun. Games, a 


We were intrigued by these 
schools. We sang our songs for 
them and then they showed us 
around. They were pretty 
much one room schools with the 
proverbial wood stove in the 
corner or middle and an out- 
house. 

We were also fascinated by 
the railroad which ran through 
Phoenix. I like to think that a 
mail bag was dropped off and 
caught by a big hook. Was 
Phoenix a water stop and could 
you get on at Phoenix to ride to 
Medford? We know boys some- 
times hopped on the train. 
There were lots of people who 
never ventured into Medford. 


Maypole, etc. 

Having grown up by the 
railroad tracks, I remember 
them very well. There were a 
lot of kids living in our 
neighborhood at that time and 
we walked together to school on 
the railroad tracks. If my little 
brother and I happened to have 
to walk alone, we always went 
by way of the highway, be- 
cause, yes, there were hoboes. 
They had a camp by Coleman 
Creek across the tracks from 
the Barnums. We walked 
“very quietly” in that area. 


As children we went techurch 
there and to the doctor, but 
otherwise not much, 

Do you remember seeing 
hoboes? We always wondered if 
there was some kind of signal to 
indicate that my mother would 
feed hoboes. She generally in- 
sisted on giving them something 
hot—whatever we were having 
like stew or soup. She would 
insist that they eat on the back 
stoop. Some would chop wood 
for my father. Berthold Bar- 
num would allow them to set up 
a camp by the creek on his 
property so long as there was no 
trouble. 

Was there a cannery in 


When our grandkids were 
small, I used to take them hik- 
ing in the woods where the 
“bum camp” was. At that 
time, there were still people 
sleeping there. We never saw 
them, but you could see their 
“bedding.” 

I'm not sure about the drop- 
ping off of the mail, just how it 
was done. But when I went to 
work in the post office in 1951, 
an older fellow used to meet the 
train and dispatch the mail 
from Phoenix and pick up what 
came in tous. He had a cart 


The Story of the Logtown Rose by Marjorie O’Harra 


Maryum McKee was a bride 
in 1851 when she and her hus- 
band John left Missouri for the 
Oregon country. They traveled 
by ox-team and covered wagon, 
and Maryum and her step- 
mother, Roxy Ann Bowen, were 
allowed to bring few treasures , 
few items of comfort or beauty 
for their new home. Maryum 
did bring one cherished passion, 
a yellow rose bush. 

The Bowen wagon left the 
Oregon Trail in Idaho to follow 
the Applegate Trail through 
parched central Oregon and the 
dry Klamath Lake Country. 
Maryum cared for the small 
rose bush she carried. 


When they arrived in the 
Rogue River Valley, it was 
during a time of Indian upris- 
ing, so they took refuge in a fort 
near what is now Phoenix. 
Maryum cared for the small 
yellow rose. 

When the family was able to 
decide where they would live, 
they chose to homestead land 
lying at the foot of a predomi- 
nant valley butte—a butte now 
known as Roxy Ann, and it was 
here that Maryum planted her 
rose. 

John built a fine log house 
with a big veranda-style porch. 
Because he loved to dance, he 
built one of the rooms large 


enough to accommodate two 
squares of dancers. Friends and 
neighbors would gather for 
squares, polkas, waltzes—for 
quilting bees and parties. 
Maryum planted the yellow rose 
in a corner of her dooryard, 
near the gate, and often the 
ladies who came to the parties 
would take homie rose cuttings. 
Maryum was a busy mother 
as she cared for her children. 
The McKees had a family of 12. 
She ground flour; she prepared 
venison, pork or bear meat in 
iron kettles hanging over the 
fireplace. She washed fleece, 
carded wool, spun yarn, and 
(continued on pg. 4) 
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Phoenix? I have that impression, @ 
but maybe it was a packing 
house. [ think there was a pack- 
ing on the Barnum property, but 
I don’t remember it being used as 
such. I think Stancliffes had a 
packing house on Hwy. 99. There 
is a lot of information in the book 
“Blossoms and Branches” about 
the fruit industry. 

With love, 

Charity ((Small) 


February 28, 2007 
Dear Dorothy. 

There were several families that 
lived near the tracks—the Shafers, 
Moores, the Partons. I had a crush on 
Lee Shafer in about the 9th grade. 

(continued on pg. 4) 


drawn by a little garden tractor. 
Before becoming “modernized” he 
pulled the cart behind a bike. 

I don’t know about a canner in 
Phoenix, but Stancliffe had a 
packing house which is now the 
Associated Fruit packing house. 
Stancliffe also had a fruit stand 
on Hwy. 99. 

I have found it fascinating to 
work in the museum because I 
never lived in Phoenix until I got 
married, so really didn’t know a 
lot of the “goings on” here in 
town. 

Until later, 
Dorothy (Claflin) 


Phoenix Historical Society 
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Presbyterian Church, continued from pg. | 


Church of Ashland gave us a 
Pipe organ which is now in 
the Jacksonville Museum, 
and Mrs. H.W. Frame who 
had sung professionally be- 
came choir director and or- 
ganist. Ministers who served 
are too numerous to list in 
our limited space so we will 
content ourselves with a few 
highlights. Father Williams 
died on Dec. 11. 1897. Three 
weeks prior to his death he 
said a marriage ceremony, 
although it meant his re- 
inaining seated. It is said he 
inarried inore couples than 
any other minister in this 
area. He is buried at Jack- 
sonville in the Hoffman plot. 


The first plans for the pre- 
sent church were paid for by 
T.V. Williams (an Episcopa- 
lian). The motion to build a 
complete plant was made by 
J.O.N. Poling, cost to be 
$18,000. Despite volunteer 
labor, final costs were 
$25,000. Money for the 
building fund was raised in 
part by Maggie and Jiggs 
dinners. Mrs. J.W. Watkins 
sold homemade bread. Mrs. 
Bert Inman had many pro- 
jects, one of which won S60 
at the fair for the building 
fund. During the years Elva 
Caster Claflin organized a 
Junior Choir in 1926. Mrs. 
G.E. Carpenter directed 


Christian Church, continued from page 1 


Mrs. Hover made a 
wagon wheel designed quilt. 
The choir leader, a fine pen- 
man, wrote the names of 
business people of Phoenix, 
Talent, Medford and some 
from Gold Hill between the 
spokes. This quilt bought 
the bell (still in present 
church) that rang loud and 
clear every Sunday morning 
for years. (This quilt was on 
display in the entrance hall, 
but now is the property of 
Mrs. Gary Conkling of Van- 
couver, Washington.) Firms 
paid $1.00 each listing, indi- 
viduals 10 cents for quilt 
ads. Twice a inonth Mrs. 
Hover inade 15 gal. of deli- 
cious ice creain and sold it at 
a social in the back dining 
rooin along with cakes and 
pies made by other ladies of 
the church. There was al- 
ways a goodly crowd and the 
money paid the preacher 
along with the offerings. 


In those days, 11:00 AM 
was Church Service. Pearl 
Hover played the organ 3:00 
PM Independent School and 


Church. 

The Evangelistic team of 
Whiston and Longman held 
a meeting, Mrs. Whiston 
sang and from here they 
were traveling to the Holy 
Land. 

In 1913 or 1914, the 
above church building was 
sold to the school systei for 
a high school and the Chris- 
tian Church moved into the 
present building which was 
much smaller. The entrance 
was in the front. Many 
changed have been made 
through the years. Miles 
Brownrigg was again Pastor, 
having returned from Mis- 
souri where he had gone 
shortly after the fire. Mr. 
Trask was a very enthusias- 
tic worker. There were sev- 


twenty-five voices in the 
High School Choir. For 
forty years, Mrs. Lily D. 
Blackwood raised and car- 
ried flowers to the church 
until 1952. The white bas- 
kets in use today are baskets 
she used and donated. The 
green ones were donated by 
Mrs. Carpenter. Present 
members in good standing 
with thirty-five or more 
years of service are: Florence 
Drake 1916, Bill Hunter 
1920, Elva Claflin 1922, 
Gladys Sloan 1925, Jennie 
Hensler 1925, Katharine 
Stancliffe 1928, Alice 
Swingle 1928, Gweneth Pol- 
ing Lawrence 1929. Honor- 


eral ministers who assisted a 
Mr. Rollins, Mr. Bolger and 
Mr. Badger from around 
Jacksonville. Mr. Brownrigg 
was pastor for better than 20 
years followed by John Frees 
who filled the pulpit for a 
year or two. Then Ronald 
Whited and his brother Max 
filled the pulpit on numerous 
occasions 

Eldon Melton filled the 
pulpit here on many occa- 
sions. Then around 1945 to 
1955 Everett McGee of Ash- 
land and his co-ministers, 
namely Lee Shafer, Gilbert 
Cays and Charles Nahss. 
Dean Pense was pastor here 
for several years followed by 
Ken Arnold. John Bigham 
and his wife Lil are very well 
remembered by our congrega- 
tion and the present minister, 
Everett Cade. 

The powers that be have 
been very lax thru the years 
in keeping data so dates are 


mention to former members 
now of Medford: Nellie Poling 
1921, Bessie Young 1929. 

This is the Church’s creed: 
“We acknowledge that with- 
out Our Father we could do 
nothing. Our goal for the fu- 
ture is to be found worthy. To 
be used by Hiin who created 
us in His great and perfect 
plan for the Redeemed.” 

The above notes were taken 
from the records of Nellie Pol- 
ing, lovingly recorded in her 
ledger that the history of the 
church might be preserved. 

Editor’s note: Regrettably, 
this document was not dated, 
but is thought to be written in 
the 1970's. 


vague. For instance, in 1945 a 
meeting was held and it was 
voted to change the name from 
Christian Church to Church of 
Christ, Inc. Also, years ago, a 
Mr. Lathrop who previously 
owned the church property gave 
it to the church. This was not 
properly registered until the 
present lawyers filed it properly 
and donated their services. In 
1955 there was expressed a desire 
for a piano instead of the old 
organ. The Harlan Glascocks 
purchased the organ for 25 silver 
dollars since it was their 25th 
anniversary and the amount 
needed above what was avail- 
able. They have the organ in 
their cabin in the Siskiyous. 

There have been many thru 
the years who have given of 
their talents. Mrs. Garrison who 
lived on C Street worked tire- 
lessly with the youth. This re- 
port would not be complete 
without mentioning her. 

Compiled by Ruth H. Igo, 
December 12, 1965. 

Editor’s note: The church is 
now The Potter's Wheel. 
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Phoenix Historical Society & Museum 
607 N. Church Street 

P. O. Box 1466 

Phoenix, Oregon 97535 


Telephone (541)512-0614 


Open Weekdays 
] p.m. to 4 or 5 p.m. 


YOU CAN BE A MEMBER 


of Phoenix Historical Society 
for just $5 a year or $10 fora 
family. Join now and help 
preserve the history of Phoe- 
nix and the surrounding area. 


Any historical information regarding 
Phoenix would be much appreciated 
by anyone receiving this newsletter. 
Please send to above address. 


The Phoenix Historical 
Society Museum 
presents 
a vintage collection 
of aprons and cookbooks 


Apron 


ties to 


History 


A nostalgic exhibit of 
historic treasures from 
Rogue Valley kitchens 


Opening June 11th 2007 
607 North Church Street 
Phoenix 


Hours: M-F 1:00 to 5:00 


Logtown Rose, continued from pg. 2 


knit stockings. The family 
washing was done by the 
stream after heated water 
and soap were poured into 
the big wooden barrels. 

But she never forgot to 
tend her rose. 

The McKee property 
became a miner’s supply 
point on the pack trail be- 
tween Jacksonville and 
California, and it became 
known as Logtown. There 
were homes, a blacksmith 
shop, livery stable, store, 
two meat markets, hotel, 
saloon, Chinese huts—and 
Maryum’s rose. 

In about 1885, most of 
the buildings in Logtown 
burned, and a few years 
later the McKees moved to 
the Big Butte area. 
Maryum left her rose. 

Many years later, one 
the McKee grandchildren 


bought a big new Buick. 
Proud of his automobile, he 
insisted he drive his grand- 
parents back to see the old 
home place. Maryum wasn’t 
sure. Memories of her early 
home were dear. Finally she 
consented to make the trip. 
When the car came to a stop 
in front of the old log house, 
a cow poked its head out of a 
broken window. The roof 
had collapsed in spots. Walls 
had fallen in. All Maryum 
could say was, “Little did I 
think when I lived here that 
one day I would drive up in a 
shiny automobile.” 

Then she started to walk 
around the house and a sud- 
den smile took the trace of 
tears from her eyes. There 
by the broken gate—in the 
dooryard—was the rose she 
and Roxy Ann had carried 
on the long trip west nearly 


Members’ Letters, continued from pg. 2 


He would help me carry my 
books across the schoolyard, 
over the irrigation ditch and to 
the tracks. Helen Barnum used 
to tell me that when I was four, 
maybe, I walked to their house 
via the tracks and arrived car- 
rying a kitchen knife to protect 
myself. My mother said she 
didn’t think this was true, but I 


may have walked that far un- 
armed by myself. Rhoda and 
Pat Barnum used to try to scare 
me into believing there were 
bears around. They would arrive 
home with blackberry juice and 
claim they had been mauled by 
one. I did believe them." 

My siblings often went to the 
Barnums over the Madden field 


60 years before. The big 
rambling bush was fragrant 
with yellow bloom. 
Through the years, rela- 
tives and friends of the pio- 


neer McKee family keep 


Maryum’s rose alive. Cut- 
tings were planted along the 
fence of the Logtown Ceme- 
tery where Maryum and 
John and several of their 
children are buried. The 
rose, now over 130 years 
old, still blooms each year— 
right around Memorial Day. 
(Taken from “The Table 
Rock Sentinel,” May/June 


of 1989.) 
Editor’s note: The three 
Logtown Rose bushes 


planted on our museum 
grounds are from cuttings 
provided by Calista Bailey, 
planted by Barbara Isaacs 
and have been in beautiful 
bloom this May. 


but they had to cross under an 
electric fence and learned to 
test it by laying a blade of 
grass over a wire. Someone 
would life the barbed wire so 
they could crawl under it. 
They were trying to avoid the 
tracks, 

Love, 

Charity (Small) 
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Recipes Needed 


Many more recipes 
are still being sought for 
the Phoenix Historical 
Society’s cook book be- 
ing developed to sell as a 
fundraiser and the De- 
cember deadline is draw- 


ing near. 
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Save Colver House 


Late spring, a number of 
interested valley residents 
called the Phoenix Historical 
Society asking what was 
known concerning the “For 
Sale” sign erected in front of 
the Colver House. Further 
checking found that it was 
indeed up for sale and 
speculation began as to what 
would happen to this 152- 
year-old product of the early 
history of Phoenix. 

Many believed that it 
would be “safe,” having 
been placed on the National 
Register of Historic Places 
and included in the Phoenix 
comprehensive plan as a 
historic resource for the city. 
But not so. Protecting an 


historic building really de- 


Organized in 1998; Opened in 1999 


pends on local government 
codes and regulations, as 
related by historic preserva- 
tionist George Kramer. 

Karly July, it was learned 
that a buyer from Ashland 
wanted to buy the property 
and had applied to the city 
of Phoenix for perinission to 
demolish the building. Thus 
began a public outcry to 
save the Colver House, sec- 
ond oldest home in Jackson 
County, 

The first step came in 
making Phoenix Historical 
Society members and the 
Medford Mail Tribune aware 
of the possible demolition 
crisis and public hearings 
scheduled July 23rd before 
the Phoenix Planning Com- 


Margarei Croly, Edifor 


The Gasburg (azette 


Summer 2007 


inission and August 6 before 
the Phoenix City Council. 
The news was also presented 
to the other 14 museums and 
historical societies in Jack- 
son County, known Colver 
descendants, known Peebler 
family members (former 
Colver House owners), and 
other interested parties who 
were encouraged to attend 
the hearings and/or write 
letters to Planning Comunis- 
sion and City Council mein- 
bers. The response was swift 
and most gratifying. 
Excerpts from the July 24 
edition of The Medford Mail 
Tribune by Buffy Pollock: 
Board denies Colver House 
demolition request 

(cont. on Page 2) 


Southern Oregon's Fleeting Oil Boom by wWitliam Alley 


This article was found in 
Southern Oregon Heritage , 
Vol. 3, No. 2 of 1997 fora 
follow-up of a discussion held 
at an earlier Phoenix Histori- 
cal Society meeting this year. 

“Precious metals and vast 
expanses of timber were not 
southern Oregon’s only natu- 
ral resources to catch the at- 
tention of developers and 
promoters. As the nation’s 
industrial sector switched to 
a petroleum based economy 


in the early years of the 
twentieth century the fossil 
fuel deposits known to exist 
in the hills along the east 
side of the Rogue Valley 
caine under intense scrutiny. 
By 1909, Col. F.J. Mundy 
and his associates had taken 
out numerous leases and had 
three coal mines operating 
in Jackson County. Because 
of the high ash content of 
the region’s coal, however, 
none of these mines ever met 


their developer’s expecta- 
tions. 

“The saine geologic con- 
ditions that led to the sink- 
ing of coal mines also indi- 
cated the possible presence 
of petroleum. In Noveinber 
of 1919, E.N. Lihegrain and 
Associates organized the 
Trigonia Oil and Gas Com- 
pany and sought out local 
backing to drill a well. 

“Local interest in the oil 

(cont. on Page 3) 
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Save Colver House, continued from Page 1 


“After three hours of 
public testimony froim resi- 
dents, historic experts and 
former inhabitants of the 
historic structure, Planning 
Commission members Mon- 
day unanimously recoim- 
mended denial of a request 
to demolish the 152-year-old 


Samuel Colver House. 


“The property’s potential 
purchaser, Ashland resident 
Ashley Jensen, told the com- 
mission that contractors had 
advised her that the old 
house would be cost- 
prohibitive to restore. 

“Jensen plans a commer- 
cial project to include ten- 
ants such as a health food 
vendor, and upscale dance 
club and bar or office space. 

“”This is no run-of-the- 
mill historic structure,” said 
a frustrated Kramer, adding 
that he’d restored structures 
that had been previously 
condemned. 

“Krainer spoke of incen- 
tives and tax breaks for pre- 
serving historic hommes, 
which Jensen later called 
“miniscule.” 


“’She’s asking you to give 
her the option to tear it 
down before she’s done her 
homework,’ said Krainer. 
“Make her do her home- 
work!” 

“In addition to Kraier’s 
testimony, which received a 
standing ovation, residents 
told stories of families who'd 
lived in the home, of driving 
past the house for decades 
and of its historic value. 

“Resident Jack Peebler, 
whose family owned the 
home for inore than 40 years 
and ran a dinner house until 
World War II, said news of 
possible demolition was both 
sad and shocking. Peebler 
said the house had signifi- 
cant ‘historical value for not 
only Jackson County and 
the city, but for the state of 
Oregon.” 

Jerry Greer, present 
owner and former Phoenix 
Mayor, said ‘Yin the last 
person in the world who 
wants that home to come 
down. That house is rock- 
solid and level. I didn’t reg- 


ister it to see it come down.’ 


“Greer suggested that, if 
city officials were concerned 
over the fate of the house, 
the city could opt to waive 
systein developinent charges 
and building costs to encour- 
age potential buyers. 

“During her rebuttal, 
Jensen acknowledged the 
historic importance of the 
structure and told comunis- 
sioners, 1’1n a fan of older 
houses, too.’ 

“She added, The only 
way I would be willing to 
save the Colver House would 
be if the community wanted 
to put some money into it, 
or maybe the city.’ 

“Planning Coiminission 
Chairwoman Micki Summer- 
hays urged commissioners to 
deny the demolition request. 
This is community property. 
Deinolition, for me, is not an 
option.” 

Excerpts froin the August 7, 
2007 edition of The Medford 
Mail Tribune by Buffy Pol- 

lock: 


City Council denies demoli- 
tion 


Page 2 


“City council members 
Monday sided with a recent 
planning commission recoin- 
mendation to deny a demoli- 
tion request for the historic 
Colver House. 

“Residents and council 
members Monday reiterated 
the historic value of the house 
and discussed possible ineth- 
ods of saving it. 


“Greer urged the council 
meinbers to establish a policy 
of waiving system develop- 
ment and building fees for any 
potential buyers and to re- 
quire the city to take part in 
preserving the building. 
Greer’s asking price for the 
property is $899,000. 

“Jensen did not elaborate 
on further decisions regarding 
purchase of the property. 

“Council members agreed 
to discuss appraisal, preserva- 
tion and possible relocation of 
the house at a future meet- 
ing.” 
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For now, the Colver House 
will remain standing. 
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Pa yne-Fern Valley Roads ~ by Sue Waldron from Table Rock Sentinel Special Summer Edition, 1992 


The Payne Cliffs were carved 
by time and weather from the 
foothills of the Greensprings 
Mountains. The distinctive 
sandstone outcroppings have 
long served as a landmark in 
the Rogue Valley We don’t 
know what the local Native 
Americans called the cliffs. but 
in the late 1860's they were 
given the name of the Missouri 
family that lived at their base. 
The cliffs, the creek that flows 
from their side, and the road 
that ends at their base were all 
named for Champion T. Payne. 

Payne was born December 
15, 1831, in Chariton County, 
Missouri. He was twenty years 


old when he married seventcen- 
year-old Elizabeth McCollum 
on April 14, 1852. The next day 
the couple joined a wagon train 
headed west. A little more than 
four months later they chose 
property in Linn County, Ore- 
gon, and settled down. Eight of 
their eleven children were born 
in Linn County. But the rest- 
less spirit that brought the 
Paynes to the West returned, 
and in 1866 Payne moved his 
family to Walla Walla, Wash- 
ington. The move proved un- 
satisfactory, so in June 1886 the 
couple uprooted the family once 


again and came to the Rogue 
Valley. 


Deciding to settle on land 
near the center of the valley in 
the lightly populated foothills 
east Bear Creek , Payne com- 
pleted negotiations with Jack- 
son Hockersmith on May 27, 
1869. For $2,000 he became the 
owner of three hundred twenty 
acres about a mile and a half 
due east of the town of Phoenix 
(then known as Gasburg). Over 
the next ten years Payne added 
more than nine hundred addi- 
tional acres to his holdings. The 
sandstone cliffs that now bear 
his name marked the eastern 
boundary of Payne’s property. 

On October 31, 1890, Payne 
(continued on Pg. 3) 
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Payne-Fern Valley Roads, continued from Page 2 


Road was established to con- 
nect the fainily to the towns 
of Talent and Ashland. Be- 
ginning at the east end of 
the Talent bridge over Bear 
Creek, Payne road ran al- 
most due north for two and 
a half iniles to the family 
homestead. The road was 
officially nained in 1949 and 
designated as a county road 
in 1966. 

About a mile and a half 
up Payne Road from Talent, 
a branch road linked the 
Payne family with Phoenix. 
For almost twenty years it 
was also known as Payne 
Road. Then in July 1909, 
the name was changed to 


Fern Valley Road, recogniz- 
ing the addition of the Ferns 
family to the population 
living on the east side of 
Bear Creek. 

William T. Ferns, his 
wife, Aimelia, and their seven 
children came by train from 
Iowa to the Rogue Valley in 
November 1897. On Sep- 
tember 26, 1898, Ferns made 
a down payment on more 
than nine hundred acres in a 
lovely valley east of Phoe- 
nix. But his health deterio- 
rated, and just before he 
died on March 4, 1899, he 
sold the property to Amelia 
for ‘‘one dollar and love and 
affection.” For the next ten 


years Ainelia worked hard. 
With the help of her children 
she was able to make the 
ranch produce and keep her 
family together. Then as 
each of her sons married, 
Amelia deeded him a share 
of the ranch. 

The names of Payne and 
Fern Valley roads reimind us 
of two sturdy, hard-working 
fainilies who settled here. 
The agricultural heritage 
they helped establish is still 
a vital part of the Rogue 
Valley’s economic base. 


Fleeting Oil Boom, continued from Page | 


coinpany was strong and 
sales of stock were brisk. 
With stock sales of five hun- 
dred dollars per day at the 
company’s office in the 
Palm Building the required 
capital was soon raised. It 
was also announced that Col. 
Mundy was preparing to 
drill for oil on one of his 
leases and that another com- 
pany, the Vulcan Oil Coin- 
pany, was preparing to drill 
a test well in Sain’s Valley. 
“The site selected by 
Trigonia for their first well 
was on the Fern’s Ranch, 
one inile east of Phoenix. 
After a delay in securing the 
required casings for the well, 
Trigonia’s field manager, 
Frank Rose, was able to be- 
gin actual drilling in March. 
Planned activities at the 
well’s dedication included 
the raising of the U.S. flag to 
the top of the derrick, the 
christening of the well, and 


an address by ‘that popular 
and well known orator, Pro- 
fessor Irving Vining.’ 
“Progress on the drilling 
was slow, and each new re- 
port found its way into the 
pages of the Mail Tribune. 
In May, after a three week 
suspension in drilling, a new 
foreman was hired, W.P. 
Shaffstall. A new water sup- 
ply, boiler and other imn- 
provements were made and 
drilling was resumed. The 
reported depth was 270 feet. 
“After a year of drilling, 
enthusiasin for the area’s oil 
prospects had yet to dim. At 
the December 29, 1920 meet- 
ing of the Chamber of Com- 
inerce Forum, members were 
treated to an original song 
penned for the occasion. 
Sung to the tune of ‘There’s 
A Girl in the heart of Mary- 
land,’ this song was title, ‘A 
Gusher for You and Me.’ 
“Out on Fern’s Ranch 


drilling continued. In March 
of 1921 the well had reached 
825 feet; by the end of April it 
was down to 1058 feet. July 
saw the depth reach 1350 
feet. September was little 
significant gain. Although 
each new progress report was 
accompanied with favorable 
‘signs’ of the presence of oil, 
the public’s interest in the 
project eventually began to 
wane. Soon drilling was sus- 
pended. 

“In August of 1922in Col. 
Mundy took over the opera- 
tion of the Trigonia well. His 
contract stipulated that he 
would be paid only if he 
found oil in ‘paying quanti- 
ties,’ at which time he would 
receive $200,000 shares of 
Trigonia stock. Once again 
the drilling resumed. This 
renewed interest resulted in 
an additional $3,000 being 
raised by soine of the stock- 
holders. Another year later, 
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From the Table Rock Sentinel, Novem- 
ber December 1992 ~ “The Good 
Earth” article by Paul Richardson. 


however, the Trigonia well 
had yet to produce any oil. 
By this time popular interest 
had shifted to oil shales and 
the plans of the Hartman 
Syndicate to develop their 
properties at Shale City. All 
that remains today of the 
great excitement generated in 
1919 are a few surviving 
stock certificates and some 
photographs of the derrick.” 
(abridged) 
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Phoenix Historical Society & Museum 
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P. O. Box 1466 

Phoenix, Oregon 97535 


Telephone (541) 512-0614 


Open Weekdays 
1 p.m. to 4 or 5 p.m. 


YOU CAN BE A MEMBER 


of Phoenix Historical Society 
for just $5 a year or $10 for a 
family. Join now and help 
preserve the history of Phoe- 
nix and the surrounding area. 


Any historical information regarding 
Phoenix would be much appreciated 
by anyone receiving this newsletter. 


Please send to above address. 


Apron 


ties to 


History 


June/July Exhibit Successful! 


Marti Diviak, Exhibit Organizer 


Museum Musings 


Thanks to Marti Diviak 
and Phoenix Historical 
Society members and 
friends for loaning aprons 
and cookbooks and donat- 
ing time to make the Apron 
Ties to History a successful 
exhibit undertaking. 

What a quick response 
was generated in organizing 
members, friends and de- 
scendants in the successful 
effort to save the Colver 
House! A special thanks to 
all who supported by writ- 
ing letters to the planning 
commission and/or city 
council and/or attending the 
City Planning Commission 
and City Council meetings.. 

Soon to be on display 
will be prints of interior 
rooms of the Colver House 


Cookbook Display 


presented by Jerry (Colver 
descendent) and Sara Ander- 
son, 

Sandra (Owens) Anthony 
entertained members during 
the August meeting with 
stories told by her father, 
Roscoe Owens, who was born 
in Phoenix in the early nine- 
teen hundreds. 

The exterior of the mu- 
seum has been recently up- 
graded and painted. 

It’s time once again for 
the Phoenix Historical Soci- 
ety’s Annual Picnic Tuesday, 
September lith, at 6:00 pm. 
Hamburgers and hotdogs will 
be furnished by the museum 
with members bringing sal- 
ads, side dishes, and desserts. 

President Dick Croly ex- 
presses his thanks to those 


Phoenix Historical Society 
members who have been 
attending the regular 
monthly meetings. Anyone 
who knows of a potential 
please contact 


presenter, 


Dick, 


t a 


In aprons,--Margaret Croly, Dorothy Claflin, 
Marti Diviak, Dick Croly, Eleanor Bolz 
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Recipes Needed 


The December dead- 
line is fast approaching 
for recipes to be included 
in the cookbook being 
compiled for a Phoenix 
Historical Society fund- 
raiser. It’s still not too 
late to have your favor- 
ites included. 
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Why There Are Historical Societies 


The Oregon Legislature 
this year passed and the gov- 
ernor signed House Bill 3538 
(sponsored by Reps. Sal 
Esquivel, R-Medford, and 
Peter Buckley, D-Ashland) 
allowing counties to create 
heritage taxing districts. 
This will help ease a problem 
that has affected historical 
societies in the state. 

Plans are underway to 
create a heritage district in 
Jackson County. Agree- 
ments have to be reached 
with school districts, city 
councils and fire districts 
before the idea goes before 
the voters. If formed, the 
heritage district might ask 


More on the Phoenix Presbyterian Church ~ by 


One of the unforgettable 
features of the church was 
the Vacation Bible School 
held every summer. It was 
staffed by members of the 
church and volunteers. We 
did crafts as well as learning 
religious songs and verses. 
Bible study was part of the 
program, learning the books 
of the Bible as well as stories 
about it. Classes were held in 
the morning and were open to 
the public. 


Baccalaureate was another 


voters to approve a levy that 
would generate 6 to 8 cents 
for every $1,000 in assessed 
valuation, raising $700,000 
to $1 million annually. 

An Our Heritage political 
action committee has been 
formed to hopefully create a 
Jackson County heritage 
district that could replace 
some of the revenues lost in 
recent years. 

Why is it important to 
preserve our historical socie- 
ties? 

Historical societies grew 
out of an effort to maintain 
the ties with the past and to 
recapture and keep in front 
of later generations the vi- 


feature held every year at 
the church at graduation 
time. It was a dress up 
affair and all religions were 
invited to participate. 
Another remembrance 
was the Chicken Dinner 
held every year, perhaps in 
honor of Founders Day, 
but a fund raising event. 
Easter Sunday was a big 
occasion with the church 
overcrowded. Music pro- 
grams and pageants were 
held at Christinas that at- 


sion of the founders and the 
sacrifices they had made in 
order to create the country. 
The first societies task was 
to preserve the historical 
record, both print and 
graphic, before it was lost. 
They were also devoted to 
educating and raising the 
intelligence and literary level 
of the American people. 
They gathered artifacts and 
preserved buildings so that 
future generations would not 
just be able to read the 
words, but would be able to 
see and sense the presence of 
historical sites and signifi- 
cant happenings. 

(continued on pg. 3) 


Barbara Isaacs 


tracted a huge crowd. 

The church had a large 
youth group that met on 
Sunday nights for Chiris- 
tian Endeavor. It seemed 
to attract most of the 
young people in town. 

Active members in the 
Presbyterian Church at 
that time included the 
Frames, Polings, Sloans, 
Hartleys, and Henslers, to 
name just a few who gave 
their time and effort in 
making the church so suc- 
cessful. 
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Earthquakes In Medford Area 


One of the most recent 
earthquakes and with twin 
shocks, the largest recorded 
in Oregon’s history, occurred 
September 20, 1993 with 
inagnitudes of 6.0 and 5.9 in 
Klamath Falls where major 
damage was done to build- 
ings with tremors felt and 
ininor damage occurring 
here in the Medford area. 

A series of sixteen earth- 
quakes occurred in May and 
June of 1968 in Klamath 
Falls with magnitudes of 
4.0-5.1. 

Other significant earth- 
quakes were reported Octo- 
ber 30, 1965 in Klamath 
Falls with a magnitude of 
4.0 and October 1, 1954 in 
Portland with a magnitude 
of 4.1. 

Another earthquake re- 
ported was Sept. 4, 1962, 
centered northwest of Ar- 
cata, California, and felt 
over ¢,000 square miles of 
Northwestern California. 

Aug. 23, 1962, off Del 
Norte County coast, near 
Crescent City, California. 


Felt over 15,000 square 


niles of Northwestern Cali- 
fornia and Southwestern 
Oregon. Plaster, windows, 
walls and chimneys cracked 
at Brookings and Cave Junc- 
tion. 

Dec. 21, 1954, in Eureka- 
Arcata, Calif. area. Cracked 
plaster and concrete walls at 
Brookings. Did $2.1 million 
dainage in Eureka-Arcata 
area. 

1949, Grants Pass, 3.5 
Richter. 

Oct. 3, 1941, sharp shock 
off Northern California was 
felt in Southwestern Oregon. 
Magnitude 6.4. 

Feb. 9, 1941, shock off 
Northern California, felt in 
Southwestern Oregon. Mag- 
nitude 6.6. 

June 6, 1932, strong sub- 
marine shock centering near 
Eureka, Calif. Widely felt in 
Southern Oregon at 
Klamath and Roseburg. 
Magnitude 6.4. 

Aug. 16, 1931, at Talent, 
lamp was shaken from ceil- 
ing. Widely felt. 

Jan. 31, 1922, very strong 
subinarine shock off North- 


Phoenix Grange ~ by Barbara Isaacs 


The Woodsmen of the 
World. a social and insur- 
ance organization built 
the two-story building in 
1900. In 1931 a group of 
fifty-two charter members 
organized the local 
Grange. They met up- 
stairs and went up an out- 
side stairway. The lower 
floor was used for basket- 
ball and skating. The 
newly formed group bar- 
gained to buy the building 


in 1931 for $750 and the 
lot for $500 to be paid for 
over a period of five years. 
The first $250 went to 
reroofing and painting the 
building. The members 
raised money by serving 
meals at the State Con- 
vention held in Medford. 
In 1935 the outside stairs 
were eliminated and a 
ramp was built inside to 
the second floor. 


Several social organiza- 


ern Calif. Felt in Southwest- 
ern Oregon. Magnitude 7.6. 

April 14, 1920, Crater 
Lake. Three shocks felt at 
Fort Klamath. 

1913 in Medford. Three 
distinct shocks. 

Oct. 28, 1909, shock 
which was damaging in 
Northern Calif. Was felt at 
Marshfield (Coos Bay) and 
Grants Pass. 

April 28, 1906, was felt 
strongly at Grants Pass and 
Glendale where windows 
were broken and rumbling 
sounds heard. Several win- 
dows cracked at Grants 
Pass. 

1906, Ashland had two 
light shocks. 

1902, slight shock at 
Kerby. 

1891, light shock at Ash- 
land. 

1886, Gold Hill. 

Nov. 22, 1873, severe 
earthquake centering in 
Northern Calif. Was felt 
from San Francisco to Port- 
land. Nearly every building 
in Crescent City was dam 
aged. Chimneys were dain- 
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aged in many places as far 


north as Port Orford and east 
to Jacksonville, Oregon. 


Portions of the above informa- 
tion were taken from an “I'd Like 
to Know” article from The Med- 
ford Mail Tribune, dated in the 
early 60's. 


~~ NNNN  eeeaenee 


Forty years ago, about 140 
rural phone users in the Phoe- 
nix and Talent areas who pre- 
viously had eight-party lines 
now have four-party service. 
In addition, these rural cus- 
tomers have full-selective ring- 
ing, meaning that they hear 
only one ring—their own. 


(1967) 


tions used the Grange 
Hall for meetings as well 
as Saturday night dances, 
fundraising, carnivals and 
dinners. 

The Grange is still an 
active organization, has 
less farmers belonging, 
but still has enough local 
interest to keep going! 


Phoenix Historical Society 
Board Members 


Dick Croly: President 
Stan Ferns: Vice Pres. 
Dorothy Cotton: Secretary 
Dorothy Claflin: Treas. 
Cecil Claflin 

Doris Kane 

Judy Lichtenstein 

Mike McKey 
Mike Wrede 
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The Colver House in Phoenix 


“Most people find a town 
they like, then build a home 
in it. 

“Samuel and Huldah 
Colver did just the other 
way around. 

“The Colvers, pioneers of 
1851 who caine West over 
the Old Oregon Trail, were 
ainong the first white set- 
tlers to come to the Bear 
Creek Valley. They took up 
a Donation Land Claim on 
the banks of Bear Creek ona 
section of land they consid- 
ered the most picturesque in 
the entire valley, built a 
house on it—then laid out a 
town around it. 

“The Colver house was 
started in 1853 and coin- 
pleted in 1855. Phoenix was 
laid out around it in 1854. 

“One of the oldest houses 
in Oregon today, the Colver 
house still stands sturdy and 
strong on the main street 
through Phoenix. It was 
built of hewn logs 14 inches 
thick and secured with 
wooded pins. It is 50 feet 
square and two stories high. 


Preserving Historical Societies, continued from Page | 


Quoted by Joseph W. Cox, his- 
torian and past president of 
Southern Oregon State College 
(presently SOU) from the Table 
Rock Sentinel, May/June 1990: 
“The historical society move- 
ment in many cities and coun- 
ties was the beginning of the 
public educational system and 
the beginning of the public li- 
brary system. They began and 
then spun off other private and 
public museums and galleries, 
even colleges and universities— 
and they had the wisdom to 
Bp back from that activity 
caving it to others, to return to 


concentrate on their core prior- 


“The house is huge be- 
cause Samuel Colver, known 
to the people of the valley as 
Uncle Sam, was a well-to-do, 
hospitable and public spir- 
ited man who envisioned his 
home as a sort of community 
center. 

“And this is what it soon 
becaine. 

“The second floor, that 
was later divided into 13 
rooms, was a big, open hall 
that was used at one and the 
saine time for a schoolrooin, 
dance hall, church and 
lodge. Traveling ministers 
were invited to speak in it 
because Mrs. Colver, who 
was called Aunt Huldah, 
was very religious even 
though Uncle Sam was an 
agnostic. Lecturers who 
brought current and impor- 
tant information on teimper- 
ance and other highly con- 
troversial issues of the day 
spoke here, one of then be- 
ing Abagail Scott Duniway, 
who brought her crusade for 
women’s suffrage to this safe 
place after she was egged 


ity activities. At the very heart 
of the American democratic 
experiment’s evolution we’ve 
played a role. Even in the af- 
termath of a terrible civil war, 
the societies sought to make 
their contributions to the ef- 
forts to bind up America’s 
wounds by harking back to the 
consensus which had existed at 
the time of the national birth. 
“What of our present and 
our future? We are just as 
needed now as we were in the 
1820’s—perhaps more so. 
Americans live today in a mo- 
bile, rootless, bedroom commu- 
nity environment where fre- 


and burned in effigy in Jack- 
sonville. 

“Politics were discussed 
in the big house because 
Samuel Colver was one of 
the first to move toward 
formation of a Republican 
Party in Oregon. 

“He was ‘...an abolition- 
ist, an advocate of women’s 
rights, a prohibitionist of the 
most pronounced type, and, 
a good debater always ready 
to express his opinion on any 
subject,’ it is said. 

“Colver was also the local 
Indian agent, one of the 
signers of the Table Rock 
Treaty of 1853. His house 
was built to be used as a 
fort—there are portholes on 
the second story that are no 
longer visible because the 
outside was weather boarded 
over—but historians dis- 
agree on whether or not it 
ever served this purpose. 

“Aunt Huldah was a gen- 
erous, kind-hearted woman 
who loved her flower gar- 
dens—she planted lilacs and 
mnany roses round the 


quently we do not even know 
our neighbors, where we have 
no sense of the roots and origins 
of the community that we are 
part of. It seems to me that the 
historical societies are in the 
vanguard of attempting to pro- 
vide this modern generation, 
and those who follow us, with a 
sense and an understanding of 
place and time and history. We 
cannot understand where it is 
we presently live or why we 
respond to present problems as 
we do without grasping how we 
got to this point. 

“And so, my friends, I would 
ask that we rededicate ourselves 
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house—and her home, that 
was on the main wagon road 
through the valley, was al- 
ways open to strangers. 

“Uncle Sam liked company, 
too, perhaps to provide an 
audience for the rhymes he 
loved to compose then recite 
or sing as he sat on the wide 
front porch after dinner. 

“His ditties were usually 
aimed at some common frailty 
in human nature, exposing it 
to ridicule. It was ‘his rhym- 
ing witticisms and caustic 
criticisms’ in fact, that had 
caused him some trouble when 
he was younger. History re- 
cords it as "termination of his 
scholastic career’ in Iowa. He 
left college and went off to 
Texas where he served as a 
Texas Ranger under Sam 
Houston—he fought in the 
battle of San Jacinto which 
established the independence 
of Texas—before he married 
Huldah and came West.” 


(To be continued in the next issue.) 


Reprinted froin “From the 
Desk of Marjorie O’Harra” in 
The Medford Mail Tribune. 


to this movement and that we 
not lose sight of where we have 
come from and of the absolute 
essentiality of historical socie- 
ties now and into the future. 
This is important, vital, and 
necessary work and I congratu- 
late you for being one of the 
premier societies in the North- 
west, if not the nation.” * 
*Reference is to the 
Southern Oregon Historical 
Society which grew out of the 
effort to save the old county 
courthouse that is now restored 
and stands as the Jacksonville 
Museum of Southern Oregon 


History. 


Phoenix Historical Society & Museum 
607 N. Church Street 

P. O. Box 1466 

Phoenix, Oregon 97535 


Telephone (541) 512-0614 


Open Weekdays 
1 p.m. to 4 or 5 p.in. 


YOU CAN BE A MEMBER 


of Phoenix Historical Society 
for just $5 a year or $10 for a 
family. Join now and help 


preserve the history of Phoe- 
nix and the surrounding area. 


Auy historical information regarding 
Phoenix would be much appreciated 
by anyone receiving this newsletter. 
Please send to above address. 


Photo by Jim Craven 


Cecil Claflin was featured in the Novem- 
ber 11 issue of Mail Tribune in honor of 
Veterans Day 2007. Cecil bailed out of 
his damaged bomber, then was captured 
and sent to a POW camp for the rest of 
World War II. He met his wife, Doro- 


thy, a few years after the war’s end. 
Story hy Bill Miller 


Museum Musings 


The annual September 
picnic for Phoenix Histori- 
cal Society members was 
well attended and a hit. 
Hamburgers and hot dogs 
were flipped on the barbe- 
cue by President Dick Croly 
who ventured a little close 
to the fire and unfortu- 
nately singed his eyebrows. 
Members brought accompa- 
nying dishes, drinks and 
condiments that were 
soooooo delicious! 


In October, Glen Bailey, 
PHS member, provided 
society members with an 
historical oral presentation 
of his family and personal 
experiences in the Phoenix 
area, Green Springs and 
other southwestern loca- 
tions. 


Tam Moore, a member 
of the recently formed Our 


Heritage political action 


committee, is making a pres- 
entation of information perti- 
nent to the establishment of 
a heritage district within 
Jackson County at the Phoe- 
nix Historical Society’s No- 
vember meeting. 


The first of November, 
Phoenix Museum hosted the 
visitation of 23 Phoenix Ele- 
mentary fourth graders and 
their teacher, Joani Howell. 
Volunteers Eleanor Bolz, 
Dorothy Claflin and Marga- 
ret Croly were on hand to 
show and tell and answer 
questions. The students were 


] excited about and interested 


in the various historic dis- 
plays of the Phoenix area. 


